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THE SOUECE OF DAVENANT'S ALBOVINE. 

THE sources of Davenant's plays have not as yet been made 
the subject of any serious investigation. Certain similari- 
ties in incident between some of his plays and other works have 
indeed been noted, and a source for the sub-plot of The Siege of 
Rhodes has been proposed; 1 but for no one of his plays, nor for 
any single incident in any one of them, has a definite source been 
pointed out. Yet his Albovine, 2 at least, would seem to present 
little difficulty as regards discovery of source. For it is evident 
that the ultimate source of the play is the well-known skull- 
feast story from the life of the Lombard king, Alboinus — a 
story which is related at length by Paulus Diaconus, 3 who goes 
out of his way to vouch for its authenticity, and which has been 
very generally accepted as authentic by later historians. 

1 See Modern Language Notes, xin, 353-363. 

2 See the folio edition of Davenant's works, London, 1673, pp. 414-440; 
and The Dramatists of the Restoration, ed. Maidment and Logan, Edinburg, 
1872, i, pp. 19-107. 

3 See his Be Oestis Longobardorvm, Bk. I, chap. 27 ; Bk. II, chaps. 28-30. 
Briefly the story runs as follows: — Albovine, king of the Lombards, having 

slain in battle Canimond, king of the Gepids, takes to wife his daughter, 
Rosamund. At a great feast in celebration of his victories, Albovine calls for 
the skull of Cunimond, which has been fashioned into a drinking-cup, and 
asks Rosamund to drink from it. She complies, but inwardly swears venge- 
ance on the king. Soon afterwards she contrives to have Peredeus, the king's 
minion, lie with her, leading him to believe that she is one of the royal maid- 
servants of whom he is enamored. Then making herself known to Peredeus, 
she incites him to kill the king. This he does, being aided by an assassin. 
Rosamund then marries Helmechildis, one of her father's counsellors. Later, 
having tired of Helmechildis, she attempts to poison him, but she also is 
made to drink of the cup she has offered him, and both die. 

Among the variations made by Davenant, are the following :— The maid- 
servant is not Paradine's mistress, but his wife ; Rosamund and Hermegild 
do not die from the effects of poison, but are slain by Paradine ; Paradine 
does not kill the king by the queen's instigation, but at the king's command. 
The most important variations for our purpose, however, are to be found in 
Davenant's change of names and the introduction of characters not in the 
original story. 
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But there are certain literary versions of the story which 
have served to complicate the problem of Davenant's immediate 
source. Of these literary versions no less than seven appeared 
before 1629, the date of registry of Davenant's play. These 
are to be found in Lydgate's Bochas (Bk. IX, ch. 12), Caxton's 
Golden Legend (1493 edition, fol. 398 f.), Bandello's Novelle 
(in, 19 f. ; Payne's translation, v, 238 f.), Turberville's Tragical 
Tales (Edinburg, 1837, No. V, 142 f. 4 ), Belleforest's Histoires 
Tragiques (Bouen, 1604, iv, 635), Bucellai's Rosmunda 6 (Flor- 
ence, 1516), and Middleton's Witch 6 (Bullen, v, 353 f.; Dyce, in, 
290 f.). And to these should be added the semi-historical version 
of Machiavelli (History of Florence, London, 1680, i, 5 f.). 7 

As between the historical version according to Paulus Diaconus 
and these literary versions, early authorities 8 were inclined to 
favor a source in the former; but in more recent times the 
tendency has been toward the latter. Steevens was the first to 
propose one of the literary versions ; in a note to Reed's Shak- 
spere (n, 344 f.) he suggested Middleton's Witch as a possible 
source. Mr. Ward, on the other hand, leans towards Bandello 
or Belleforest, asserting in the first edition of his History of 
English Dramatic Literature 9 that the plot was " probably taken 
by D'Avenant from Bandello ; " 10 in the recent edition, 11 that 

4 This edition is a reprint of the 1587 edition, published in London. 

6 This and the next are dramatic versions of the story. At least two other 
dramatic versions have appeared since Davenant's play : The Revengeful Queen, 
by William Philips, London, 1698 ; and Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards, by 
Swinburne, London, 1899. Both of these were based on the Machiavellian 
account, Philips's confessedly so. 

•The Witch did not appear in print until 1778 (Reed), but it was written in 
the early 17th century, and it is certain that Davenant knew it, since he made 
use of parts of it in his adaptation of Macbeth (see Furne^s, Macbeth, 401). 

7 An English translation of The History of Florence appeared in 1595. 

8 See, for instance, Langbain, Lives of the English Dramatic Poets, London 
(1699), p. 33. 

9 A History of English Dramatic Literature, London, 1875, n, 361. 

10 Adams, Dictionary of English Literature, 3d edition, London, no date, p. 
696, seems also to make Bandello Davenant's source. Under the head of 
Middleton's Witch, he says: 'The plot of the Duke and Duchess of Ravenna 
.... is adapted from a novel by Biondello, upon which Sir William Davenant 
founded a tragedy.' Under Albovine (p. 12), however, no mention is made 
of Bandello. u Hist. Eng. Dramat. Lit., London, 1899, m, 169 f. 
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the translation of Bandello by Belleforest was probably used. 
And Mr. Meyer 12 has proposed Machiavelli as a source. 

We are not told on what these suggestions were based. But 
they were, I am sure, meant as little more than conjectures. 
For two of the versions proposed — those of Machiavelli and 
Middleton — must be rejected at the outset. And I believe it 
can also be satisfactorily demonstrated that neither Bandello 
nor Belleforest, nor, in short, any one of the literary versions 
was used. 

Machiavelli and Middleton preserve a tradition at variance 
with the account of Paulus Diaconus, who is generally con- 
sidered the most faithful historian of early Lombardy. 13 Accord- 
ing to the Machiavellian tradition it is Helmechildis rather 
than Peredeus (with Davenant, Paradine) who lies with the 
queen and subsequently brings about the destruction of the 
king. The character Peredeus is thus eliminated entirely, 
Helmechildis playing a double r6le. Of these two traditions 
Davenant adheres to that of Paulus Diaconus, and hence found 
his source neither in Machiavelli nor in Middleton. Nor did 
he make use of Caxton's version, since it, too, preserves the 
Machiavellian version of the story. 14 

Of the remaining versions — those of Bandello, Belleforest, 
Lydgate, Rucellai, and Turberville — all, with the possible ex- 
ception of Rucellai, follow the tradition of Paulus Diaconus. 
The Rucellai version I have been unable to examine with care, 
but I find sufficient evidence that it was not used by Davenant 
in its dramatis personae. Albuino, Rosmunda, Almachilde, 
and Comundo are the only names from the original story which 
appear in this version. 

Lydgate adheres to the tradition of Paulus Diaconus only in 
general outline. He retains Peredeus and all other characters 
of importance, but at the same time he makes an arbitrary 
abridgment in the omission of the maid-assignation motive. 

12 See ' Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama,' in Lit. Hist. Forschungen, 
"Weimar, 1897, 1, 140. 

13 The Witch was undoubtedly based on Machiavelli ; see Meyer, as above, 
p. 140. 

14 See Warton, History of English Poetry, 1840, p. cc. 
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He also makes two significant changes in names, Hermegild 
appearing with him as Melchis, and Cunimond as Trasmounde. 
In both of these features Davenant is in accord with Paulus, 
hence Lydgate, also, must be cancelled as a possible source. 

Bandello, Belleforest, and Turberville follow Paulus Diaconus 
with greater fidelity. Bandello's version is confessedly based 
on him, while Belleforest is but a free translation of Bandello. 
Turberville does not differ materially from these. All three are 
faithful to the Lombard historian, not only as regards incident but 
also as regards form of names. Accordingly each of these would 
seem to be as probable a source of the story as Paulus Diaconus. 

But there is one circumstance which renders it tolerably certain 
that Davenant made use of no one of the literary versions which 
have been cited. Reference to the dramatis personae of Albovine 
will show that Davenant has preserved without change of name 
only four of the original characters — Albovine, Hermegild, 
Paradine, and Cunimond. To the maid-servant of Paulus 
Diaconus he gives the name "Valdaura ; while to the queen — 
Rosamund of history and literature — he gives the name Rhoda- 
linda, a change made perhaps with a view to rendering his 
source less evident. But be that as it may, it is just this change 
that gives a clue to the solution of our problem. For, on 
examining the pages of Paulus Diaconus just preceding those 
devoted to the skull-feast episode, we find that the name 
Rhodalinda was borne by Albovine's mother. 15 It accordingly 
appears that, for the name of the queen, a constant element in 
the literary versions of the story, Davenant has deliberately 
substituted that of her mother-in-law, a name that appears in 
no other literary version, but in the historical version alone. 
The historical version must therefore have served as his source.. 

Further evidence corroborative of this view is to be found in 
Davenant's employment in Albovine of two other names from 
Lombard history — Gondibert and Grimoald — which, likewise, 
appear in no other literary version. Both of these names may 
be found in Paulus Diaconus a few chapters beyond those 
devoted to the account of Albovine's life. 16 

u De QeatU Longobardorum, Bk. I, chap. 18. 
16 De Qegtis Longobardorum, Bk. IV, passim. 
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It is hardly credible that these coincidences are accidental. 
They seem, on the contrary, to show that Davenant found his 
immediate source in some version of the Albovine-story as it 
appeared in its historical setting — with great probability, in the 
De Gestis Longobardorum of Paulus Diaconus. That he made 
use of any of the literary versions that have been pointed out 
there is no satisfactory evidence. 

Killis Campbell. 
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